CONCLUSION
mile, and even this lower figure leaves immense territory in
the Dominions as frontier in the social demographic sense.
The population densities of the four western provinces of
Canada are under four per square mile, and in these rough
calculations the people of town and country are lumped
together, impairing somewhat the true picture of the sparse
settlement. Similarly in Australia the Northern Territory
and the states of Queensland, Western Australia, and South
Australia have densities below two per square mile. In all
these lands the pioneer is still present and active.
More important institutionally, however, than these cir-
cumstances of the present was the frontier created in the
century and a half prior to 1920 by the successive waves of
population which occupied virgin acres, swept across the
continental expanse of Canada and Australia, and penetrated
the interiors of New Zealand and South Africa. Every
aspect of life, including that of the mind, felt its impact.
It did not originate political ideas, but it permitted certain
inherited ideas to take possession of the air; it gave them
fresh and abundant scope. Men sought to reproduce in the
new environment the institutions that they had known in the
old. But in the process of settlement there emerged a society
with more flexible fibre, with less pronounced class distinc-
tions than in England (excluding here the racial caste order
of South Africa), and with much less feeling for a social
hierarchy. Indeed, owing to the levelling ways of the fron-
tier, social classes almost disappeared except in an economic
sense. "Amongst democratic nations," wrote de Tocqueville,
"new families are constantly springing up, others are con-
stantly falling away, and all that remain change their
condition; the woof of time is every instant broken, and the
track of generations effaced." The description is apt, not
of democracies in general, but of nineteenth-century America
and of such colonized countries as the Dominions.1 In
South Africa, in contrast with the other communities, the
frontier brought Europeans into violent clash with a numer-
ous people of primitive culture, and the social attitudes
Professor W. K, Hancock has suggestively discussed Australia in tfae light
of de Tocqueville's analysis in Australia, chap. XIII.